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EpiToriaL Buzzincs. 


The Rush is now all over, and here, 
at least, all orders for goods are filled. We 
hope the experience of the past few months 
will not soon be forgotten by those who 
have had to wait for necessary supplies, 
which should have been ordered and in the 
apiary ready for use three or four months 
ago. Those who delay ordering such until 
they are needed for use, have had some 
experience that should be valuable to them. 
We have now resumed our usual prompt- 
ness in filling orders. 





Bees as Weather Prophets.—A 
new use may possibly be found for bees. 
Not only are they treasurers of golden liquid 
sweets, but it appears that they may be 
recognized as weather harbingers—but how 
far into the mysterious and almost impene- 
trable future the little bee may be able to 
look, is doubtless a question in the opinion 
ofmany. An exchange says this on the 
subject : 


A nice observer by looking at the bees in 
the — morning, during the working sea- 
son, will soon be able to form an opinion as 
to what the day will be, and that almost to 
a certainty, for they will sometimes appear 
sluggish arid inactive, although the morn- 
ing is very bright, and showing every 
appearance of a clear day, but the sun soon 
becomes clouded, and rain follows ; and, 
again, the morning may be dull and cloudy, 
and sometimes rain may be falling, still the 
bees will be observed going out in consid- 
erable numbers, and as sure as this is seen, 
the day becomes bright and fair. 


Thus are bees the objects of ever-increas- 
ing interest to all who will study their 
wonéerful ways and works. 


- er + 


Supply Dealers who desire to handle 
a good Bee-Veil, should write for our dozen 
rates on the“‘Globe” Bee-Veils, to sell again. 


Statistics.—It will be remembered, African Bees on the Rampazc. 
that two years ago we printed considerable | —Lieut. von Tridemann, of the German 
correspondence between several apiarists Expedition in Africa, relates an interest 
and Mr. J. R. Dodge, Government Statis-|ing incident, which has been translated 
tician at Washington. Mr. Dodge prom-| from the Leipzig Bienen-Zeitung for July, 
ised to gather statistics and have them | 1890, by the Rev. 8. Roese. It was written 
published in the Governmental Reports if by that officer in a letter to the German 
we could get volunteers toreportregularly. Colonial Gazette, published at Witta, 
These were called for and obtained, and we | Africa. It reads thus: 
sent the list of names and addresses to Mr. | 


‘ | On regulating matters after a wearisome 
Dodge. After waiting about 20 months | journey to give man and beast the position 
for some results, we wrote to that gentle- | of rest and comfort, I intended to retire for 


| 

bs y | a few brief moments to myself. When all 

mae, Gud bore is bis tam | of a sudden a terrible confusion and noise 
came to my notice. The animals were 
Division of Statistics, ny rahe | and running in wild nage in 
a ; - ail directions, except one goat which was 
Wasutnoton, D. C., July 19, 1890. | ting ap and could tot a. A owerm 
Thomas G. Newman, Chicago, Llls., of bees had taken possession of the camp, 

Dear Sir :—I am in receipt of your favor | driving everything before it. 
of the 17th inst., recalling to my memory| The poor goat was completely covered 
our correspondence of 1888-89, relative to | with infuriated bees. At first she uttered 
the collection and publication of statistics | a most pitiful noise, when at last she bent 
of honey and bee-keeping. her head down, seemingly resigned to her 
You will recollect that I stated that such | fate. 

data could only be obtained from special| Doctor Peters advised the shooting of 
correspondents actively engaged in the|the poor animal to relieve her suffering 
industry, and that I must depend upon | Lieut. von Tiedemann, however, desirous 
those desirous of getting such data for a| of saving the animal’s life, crept up and 
list of reporters. Through your efforts,|cut the rope, but not without receiving 
and through my own, by allchannels at my | two severe stings, which caused him most 
command, I was able only to obtain a list terrible pain. He pulled the goat near the 
of a little more than 200 names of persons | Camp-fire, and in the evening she accepted 
sufficiently interested to make regular her usual rations, One of the asses, how 
reports. 


U. 8S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 





ee 





number, I prepared a very brief and gen- 
eral article upon the condition of the 
industry, but I do not feel justified in 
presenting any statistics for record based 
upon such a smal] number of returns. 


I was anxious then, and uow, to present 
in our montly reports as much miscella- 
neous data as possible, upon special and 
minor agricultural industries, but it is 
necessary that those interested should give 
us their active co-operation. This, bee 
keepers asa whole, failed to do, and you 
will readily agree with me that it is far 
better to present no statistics than to pre- 
sent those which might not be wholly cor- 
rect. Two hundred names average less 
than one for every ten counties in the 
United States. Very respectfully, 


J. R. Dover, Statistician. 


Since these names of correspondents were 
sent to Mr. Dodge, Mr. A. I. Root, of 
Medina, O., has organized such a bureau of 





statistics, and the United States Honey- | 
Producers’ Exchange (G. H. Knickerbocker, | 
of Pine Plains, N. Y., Secretary,) are in | 
the same line of business. We can well | 
afford to let them have full charge of the 
matter. The former is published to the | 
world as soon as gathered; the latter is 
private, and only intended for members. | 
—_ ———— | 





Going Away.—Mr. C. Weckesser, of | 
Marshallville, O., presents a rare oppor- |, 
tunity for some apiarist to get a nice 
business location and home. He says : 

Owing to a very excellent business open 
ing at another place, I wish to dispose of | 
my apiary and queen-rearing business here. 
I have about eight acres of land, house and | 
other buildings, and an apiary of about 
100 colonies; fruit, berries, and some | 
nursery stock in ground. To make a quick | 
sale, I will sell at $1,700, queen-rearing | 
plant included. The location is very fine, | 
and it isa bargain.—CHRISTIAN WECKESSER 


From data obtained from this | ever, died from the effects of the stings. 


——- -_-—~—-) +. -— 


(@~ An article on “ Double-Walled vs. 
Single-Walled Hives for Winter,’ was 
written for the AMERICAN Bee JouRNAL by 
Dr. G. L. Tinker, and published on page 78 
of the issue for Feb. 1, 1890. That article 
was afterwards copied bodily by the Michi- 
gan Farmer, but neither credited to the 
Bee JourNaAL nor to the author. Thena 
periodical ‘‘down East” copied it and 
innocently and honestly credited it to the 
Michigan Farmer. This is but a sample 
of the stealing which is continually going 
on by some of the agricultural papers. 
There are many honorable exceptions, 
however, whose editors would scorn to 
copy an 
credit. 


article without giving proper 


-_——S— oe 


The Detroit Pair and Exposition 
willopen on Aug. 26 and close Sept. 5. 


|The Apiarian Department is expected to 


be very attractive. The award of premiums 
isto begin on Wednesday, Aug. 27. The 
editor of the American Bee Journat in- 
tends to be present and serve as judge, and 
hopes to meet many apiarists there 


_-—— - 





Posters for the AMERICAN Bree JourNAL. 
printed in two colors, will be sent free to 
all who can use them. They are handsome, 
and will ‘set off’ an exhibit at Fairs. It 
will tell bee-keepers how to subscribe. for 
“Subscriptions Received Here” 
prominent at the bottom. 


is quite 


We will also send sample copies of the 
BEE JOURNAL, for use at Fairs, if notified a 
week or ten days in adVance where to send 


| them 
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The Work of a Tornado. — Here 
is another description of the destructive 
work of the Tornado mentioned last week | 
on page 500: 





The terrible tornado that passed over | 
this section of the country on the evening 
of July 12, brought death and destruction 
to this city. All factories are shut down, 
business houses are closed and draped in 
crepe; on the firemen’s houses and other 
places flags are placed at half mast, and a 
great cloud of grief hangs over the whole 
city. The loss of property receives but 
little thought, but the terrible catastrophe 
on Lake Pepin is the cause of the gloom. 
The steamer ‘‘Sea Wing” capsized by the 
gale, on Lake Pepin, about 14 miles below 
this city, just off Maiden Rock Point. 


The steamer was carrying a large excur- 
sion party, of which over 100 were drown- 
ed, nearly all of them being from Red 
Wing. Lake Pepinin the widest place is 
83 miles, and 25 miles long, and is known to 
be one of the most treacherous bodies of 
water in the Northwest. 

Mr. Allen Adams, a highly-esteemed and 
well-to-do farmer, whose friends are all 
who know him, and who served his coun- 
try long and well during the Rebellion, and 
bas been one of our most successful bee- 
keepers for over 30 years, had the sad mis- 
fortune to lose his three oldest children 
in the ‘‘ Sea Wing” disaster, being one son 
and two daughters. A number of large 
families were almost entirely lost, only one 


Southern California.—The Rural 
Californian of last month contained the 
following item relative to Redlands, 
Calif., as a country for bees : 


The report comes to us pretty straight 
that one man near Redlands captured 
over 100 runaway swarms of bees. Any 
smart man ought to be able to start an 
apiary in that nick of woods, and getting 
such an early start in the season he ought 
to make money enough to start a bank. We 
knew that Redlands wasa good place to 
live in, but had no idea that so many bees 
had found it out. 


That is where our neighbors, Mr. Horace 
Sloan and family went. They were lovers 
of honey, and the ‘‘ attraction” there is no 
doubt accounted for by the above item. 

Southern California beats the world for 
bees and honey-production, as will be seen 
from the following item, also gleaned from 
the same paper as the above : 


There has been more natural swarming 
of bees in Southern California during the 
month of May than any season since 1876, 
and some of the swarms were monsters, too 
big to talk about ; well, aslarge asa boy, 
so to speak ! 


If you measure the boy by his own esti- 
mation of himself, Bro. Wilson, the swarms 
are giants, ‘‘so to speak !” 





Humble-Hees.—Mrs. L. Harrison, in 
the Prairie Farmer, gives the following 





or two being left to mourn the loss of the 
rest—in fact, this is a time never to be for- 
gotten by Red Wing people. 


Bees suffered very little, asfar as I can 
learn. [had but one hive blown over, as 
they were so well sheltered. Only one tree 
blew down in my apiary, and that fell in 
the aisle,and did no harm. Very many of 
the bees in this section will do very little 
this season in the way of storing surplus, 
but by feeding I have been able to keep my 
colonies strong, and now most of them are 


good advice about not disturbing the nests 
of bumble-bees because of the value to the 
crops of these large bees : 


Farmers, do not burn up all the nests of 
the bumble-bees, for they are worth $20 
to you in fertilizing red clover blossoms, 
thereby insuring a heavy crop of seeds. In 
Australia there are no bumble-bees of our 
kind, and they could not raise clover seed 
there until they imported some. That fer- 





storing surplus from linden bloom, which 
is very heavy, indeed. 

So far as I can learn nearly all the drones 
were killed off in this section of country 
from June 10 to June 20. I have had but 
two new swarms, and but little signs of 
any for some time to come, as the bees are 
rearing drones very — and working 
very strong. The country is full of bloom 
now, andI am in hopes it will continue. 
Then should we get a fall crop, we may do 
fairly well with our bees yet; but we had 
so much cold and wet weather during the 
spring, that bees have not been able to 


even make a living, and spring dwindling 


has simply been terrible. Robbing also 
has been a very great annoyance to bee- 


keepers here the past spring, and those 


having the most bees are bothered the 
worst. 


so closely. G. N. BENHAM. 
Red Wing, Minn., July 14, 1890. 





If you Want a treat in hot weather 
that those who have been accustomed to it 
get some 
freshly clabbered whole milk, and fill a 
soup-plate with it, then pour extracted 
honey over the surface, and grate a little 
nutmeg over it, and, if you can, add a little 
rich sweet cream, and then—please send | into the choicest vine one. 


think superior to ice-cream, 


for us.—American Dairyman. 


Quite a good many new swarms 
are going to the woods, on account of the 
bees swarming so little, and not watched | 


tilization by insects is necessary for the 
|development of seeds, is shown in that 
| showy flower, “‘ bleeding-heart”’ (Dicentra 
| spectabilis), which produces no seed, for 
| its rey | moth has never been im- 
| ported from North China,its native habitat. 





Honey-Vinegar.—We are frequently 
asked as to the proper way to make honey- 
| vinegar out of what might easily be wasted 
|in any well-conducted apiary, and even 
from the poorer grades of honey, which are 
| notusually in demand. Ih the following 

paragraphs the desired information may be 
| found, which seems to have been written 


| by one who knows : 


good vinegar. That is, 29 
will make (water enough 


of the best vinegar. 


side, to prevent the iron-hoo 


destroyed by the vinegar. The barrels an 





the air in. 
One year converts this water and hone 
More age w 


One pound of honey and one gallon of 
water are the proper proportions to make a 
unds of honey 
ing added to 
fill a regular 32-gallon barrel) one barrel 
bes’ The vessels used to 
make it in are common alcohol barrels 
which are found at drug-stores. Saw out 
one of the barrel-heads, and paint the out- 
from a | 


vinegar are kept in the cellar, so covered 
with burlap as to keep the dust out and let 






for any use. Sweetened water 
from washing hone drippings is the most 
common waste of the ap , and to utilize 
it is presumed to be the matter in 
connection with honey-vinegar. Still, with 
the low price of honey, bee-keepers may 
find a reasonable outlet for some of their 
r honey, such as is unfit to sell as a 
uxury for table use. 


fine <_< 


The Pleasure of having the neces. 
sary supplies at hand, ready for use, is 
smilingly described in the following letter. 
Now the rush is over, and we can moralize 
over the matter, and see the “‘ funny ”’ side. 
The correspondent says : 


I have been feeling good over that lot of 
sections I got last fall ; and I felt just like 
sitting down and having a good laugh at 
the situation, while you was in your “ big 
muddle.” I tell you, it makes one feel good 
to know that he is all ready for any emer. 
gency, and has ated yg fitted 7 and at 
and. But the laugh is over on the other 
side of the face after all. The clover has 
only barely sustained the bees, and this is 
now the fourth season since we have seen 
an ounce of clover honey. What very 
little has been stored is from figwort and 
ball willow. The latter, by the way, is not 
a bad honey-plant, and isa ty 4 sure crop. 
The honey is very white, and I think pretty 
good quality also. The time of bloom fol- 
lows up the clover closely, while the ap.- 
pearance of the honey is so near like it 
that they will do to work together for comb 
honey ; the willow is a shade lighter than 
clover. The increase, so far, is from 57 to 
93 colonies. Only the Carniolan bees 
have stored any surplus comb honey, but 
I have extracted a little from some of the 
rest ; though not more than from 100 to 
125 pounds. W. M. Woopwarp. 
Bonfield, Ils., July 24, 1890. 








Doolittle on Queen-Rearing. 
Queens can be reared in the upper stories 
of hives used for extracted honey, where a 
queen-excluding honey-board is used, which 
are as good, if not superior, to Queens 
reared by any other process; and that, too, 
while the old Queen is doing duty below, 
just the same as though Queens were not 
being reared above. Thisisa fact, though 
it is not generally known. 

If you desire to know how this can be 
done—how to have Queens fertilized in up 
per stories, while the old Queen is laying 
below—how you may safely introduce any 
Queen, at any time of the year when bees 
cay fly—all about the different races of 
bees—all about shipping Queens, queen 
cages, candy for queen-cages, etc.—all 
about forming nuclei, multiplying or unit 
ing bees, or weak colonies, etc.; or, in fact 
everything about the queen-business which 
you may want to know, send for “ Doolit- 
tle’s Scientific Queen-Rearing;” a book of 
170 pages, which is nicely bound in cloth, 
and as interesting asa story. Price, $1.00. 





Handling Bees.—This is the title of 
a nice pamphlet containing 28 pages and 
cover, published by Chas. Dadant & Son 
It is a chapter from their book, Langstrot! 
Revised, and isan excellent thing for >* 





| make it sharper, but at one year old it is 


ginners. Price, 8 cts. For sale at this office 
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Bees, Flowers and Love. 


Do I love her? 
Does the earth love the sun 
That it feeds upon / 
Does the moon love the earth 
In its circling girth ’ 
Do the stars love the sky 
As they pale and die ‘ 
Does the field love the rain 
On its parched grain ? 
Does the fish love the sea 
Where its life must be ? 
Does the dove love its mate 
As it coos elate ? 
Do the bees love the flowers 
They cling to in bowers ? 
Does the babe love the breast 
By its liplets pressed ? 
Does a man love his soul 
In his dying dole ? 
Does the mouth love the kiss 
In its breath of bliss ? 
Does young love love its dream 
Of a love supreme ? 
More than all these loves stir 
Do I love her ! 
—WILLARD FISKE. 








QUERIES %v REPLIES. 


A hel A tel de hel dl i dl eh ia ee ee te ie el a ae 


Uncapped Honey Absorbing 
Poison from Bees’ Breath. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 


Query 720.—Why does uncapped honey 
in the comb take up poison from the bees’ 
breath, when candy or flattened sugar will 
not while being melted, as I suppose, by 
the breath of the bees ?—Mich. 


Does it ?—C. C. MiLuer. 
I do not think it does.—A. J. Cook. 


I cannot tell you. I am not posted in 
that matter.—James Heppon. 


I think that you assume what is not true. 
—R. L. Tayior: 


That’s a “‘stunner.”’” Ask James Hed- 
don.—J. M. HaMBAUGH. 


Do you not believe you have a wrong 
idea of this matter ?—H. D. Curtine. 


It does not. Your conclusion is based 
upon false premises.—J. P. H. Brown. 


Who did imagine that the breath of bees 
poisons the uncapped honey !‘—Dapant & 
Son. 

It is unwise to attempt to account fora 


thing that may have no existence.—M. 
MAHIN. 


I do not believe that it does so at all.—C. 
H. DrsBern. 


Prove that it does before you ask the 
question “ why ?””—Mrs. L. Harrison. 


I do not think that uncapped honey takes 
off poison from the bees. Imagination some- 
times goes a long ways.—G. L. TINKER. 


Are you sure that a bee’s breath contains 
poison? It breathes the same air that we 
do. That the breath of the bee poisons 
honey is something new to me.—G. M. 
DOoLirtT Le. 


I did not know that honey does ‘‘take up 
poison from the bees’ breath.”’ This, if 
true, is strange ; and strange, if true.—J. 
M. SHucK. 

I was not aware that ‘the bees’ breath” 
was poison enough to affect the honey ; 
and Woe mesg Sugar” is, to me, a new 
commodity. “Mich.” giving us ‘‘taffy?” 
—A. B. Mason. ‘ii < 





Does “ unca honey take up poison 
from the peer roast ” “ Ido wor believe 
it. If the poison is in bees’ breath as well 
as in the posterior anatomy, it is a surprise 
to me.—EvuGENE Secor. 


I do not understand the above question. 
In fact, Ido not know anything about the 
idea attempted to be conveyed. I did not 
know that bees’ breath was poisonous ; 
neither do I believe that it is.—J. E. Pon. 


Ido not know that it is “so.” Honey 
gets its formic acid from the affluvium 
thrown off in the natural way from the 
bodies of the bees, but I do not regard 
formic acid, imparted in this way, “ poison 
in honey.” When you open a hive, you 
can smell formic acid ; of course the liquid 
honey will absorb a little of it, which I 
think is a wise provision in nature.—G. W. 
DEMAREE. 


This question is but a senseless jargon of 
words—conveying no intelligent idea, and 
having no foundation in fact, experience 
or truth! From beginning to end, it is but 
& supposition—a ‘vain imagination ”’— 
nothing more !—Tue Eprror. 


et 


Extreme Age when Queens have 
Been Known to Mate. 


Written for the A mertcan Bee Journal 





Query 721.—1. How old was the oldest 
queen when mated, that you have ever 
known of? 2. Is six weeks too old for 
queens to be mated ‘—New York. 


I have no experience.—EUGENE Secor. 

1. Thirty days. 2. Ordinarily, yes.—J. 
M. Sxvuck. 

1. Ihave norecord. 2. I think so.—Mrs. 
L. HARRISON. 

1. About 21 days. 2. Yes.—R. L. Tayior. 

Please ask me this question later.—H. D. 
CUTTING. 

1. Wedid not notice it. 2. We think 
that six weeks is too much.—Dapant & 
Son. 

Ido notknow anything about this. Ask 
the queen-rearers.—C, H. Disppern. 


I cannot give exact figures, but if a 
queen did not lay at six weeks old, I would 
smash her at three weeks old.—C. C. 
MILLER. 


1. About ten days. 2. Ibelieveitis. I 
have had non-fertile queens laying at less 
than three weeks old.—A. B. Mason. 


1. Ihave known them to mate and be- 
come good queens 12 days after coming 
from the cell. 2.1 should fear a delay 
even of two weeks.—A. J. Cook. 


1. I think that early in the spring I have 
had queens mated that were three weeks 
old. 2. Ishould have no hope of the mat- 
ing of a queen so old as that.—M. Maurn. 


1.1 am not sure on this point. 2. I 
doubt if a queen deprived of her nuptial 
flight over two weeks, can be relied upon.— 
J. M. HamBavuGu. 

1, Thirty days old. She did not prove 
very prolific. 2. Six weeks may not be too 
old for them to mate, but I think that they 
would be worthless.—G. L. Tinker. 


1. Well, [cannot say, but from 20 years 


queens, if mated after 17 days old, aro of 
no account. 2. Yes. The exceptions would 
be anomalous.—J. P. H.Browy. 


1. I do not know. 2. As a rule, most 
surely ; still it is barely possible. I should 
myself, however, consider it time thrown 





away to wait for the chance of mating 
with such a queen.—J. E. Ponp. 


of close observation I have found that | 





1. Twenty days, 2. Such a queen would 
not be worth keeping, if she should mate at 
that age. Queens usually mate when from 
5 to 7 days old.—G. M. DoouirrLe. 

1. Ido not remember of ever having a 
queen fertilized after her age had much 
exceeded the ordinary time. I may have, 
and forgotten it. 2. Yes, a good deal too 
old.—James Heppon. 


1. Eighteen days, and she proved a fail- 
ure. 2. Yes, in my opinion, and I have 
observed and experimented in this line no 
little. A queen is not worth much if not 
mated by the time she is 10 days old. 
Nature is wonderful in her provisions. I 
have had queens mated in the late autumn, 
that did lay eggs until the following spring. 
Perhaps they laid a little at the start, but 
their eggs were neglected by the workers. 
—G. W. Demaree. 








Foul Brood.—A correspondent asks 
us to describe this disease in the Bree Jour- 
NAL, and to tell how to detect its first 
appearance : 

What is erroneously called foul brood is 
a disease which attacks not only the brood 
(sealed and unsealed), but also the full- 
grown bees, and even the queen is some- 
times affected by it. It is usually said that 
“you will always find the cells sunken, and 
asmall hole the size of a pin head in the 
centre of the comb looking brown and 
bad ;”’ that the “foul stench arising from 
the diseased colony” will indicate the 
disease, but there are so many different 
shades and kinds of the disease that these 
are not the only indications. Sometimes 
brood, which to all outward appearance is 
sound and healthy, upon closer inspection 
will reveal the disease which has not yet 
attained the condition of sickening stench 
which is found in brood thoroughly ropy 
and rotten. When it has reached the latter 
condition, the only remedy we advise is to 
utterly consume bees, hives, combs and 
honey. 

In the milder forms of the disease, pure 
phenol is no doubt the best remedy. But 
asitis difficult to obtain the pure article 
except at the large wholesale dealers, it 
can be obtained at the office of the Amer! 
CAN Bee JournaL. One drop to 500 drops 
of the syrup ss the formula recommended 
by Mr. Cheshire, as will be seen by the 
following from his pamphlet : 

‘“‘T found that 1-200 (that is one part of 
pure phenol w 200 parts of syrup) was 
refused by the bees altogether ; that 1-400 
might be given constantly to a sound 
colony without appearing to limit the 
queen in breeding, or touch her health ; 
that 1-750 dispatched foul brood quickly, 
even while honey was coming in ; and that 
1-500 appeared enough when it was not 
I have established these quantities as the 
correct ones.’ Moderate quantities are, 
therefore, not injurious. 

EE 

‘‘Bees and Honey” isthe title of one of 
the very best books on bees. The present 
edition is largely re-written, and is fully up 
to the times. Itis profusely illustrated 
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FOUL BROOD. 


Origin of this Dread Malady 
Among Bees. 





Wriiten for the American Bee Journal 
BY Cc. J. ROBINSON. 





While reading Prof. Cook’s « Bulle- 
tin” on page 350, I felt constrained to 
record exceptions to some of his 
teaching—hence I review points con- 
tained therein. He discusses ‘ fun- 
goid in general.” It is not possible to 
even open such a discussion under- 
standingly in the limits of a weekly 
periodical, nor can a full review come 
within such limited space. The Pro- 
fessor records his conelusions, based 
on theories alone; at least, he failed 
to support his doctrine by evidence or 
plausible reasoning. 

Concerning fungoid, Prof. Cook 
would fain have the laity apprised that 
‘*science has unveiled the mysteries of 
the tiny destroyers (bacteria), and re- 
vealed the sword that lays them low !” 
Were such the fact, we should rejoice 
over our deliverance from the thraldom 
of fungoid. Notwithstanding he pro- 
claims that a sword is revealed that 
lays fungoid low, the records show 
that the bills of mortality from fungoid 
diseases have not been reduced in 
numbers—such diseases as Prof. Cook 
declares is the result of fungoid. He 
tells his readers this: 

Foul brood, like the Asiatic cholera, tuber- 
culcsis, swine-plague, etec., is the result of 
the growth and development in the animal 
tissues of myriads of very minute microscopic 
plants (called fungoid), which are called 
micro-organisms, or microbes. The disease 
(which ?), like consumption, Asiatic cholera, 
swine and chicken cholera, etc., which result 
from the presence in the tissues of such 
organisms, are called “fungoid,”’ as the or- 
ganisms that produce them are fungi, which 
reproduce by division or fission. 

Perhaps all bee-keepers do not un- 
derstand fully the term—* tissue.” All 
living bodies are made up of tissues— 
there is no organ which has not this 
peculiarity. The bones, as well as the 
flesh and fat, are composed of tissues, 
and all alike are made up of cells. 


A variety of tissues enter into the 
composition of an animal structure. 
All living bodies throughout are per- 
vaded by animalcules—spores or minute 
seeds, and, perchance, they are vivi- 
fied by some abnormal condition that 
fosters hatching into mierobes, symp- 
toms of disease are present, but it is 
not known that spores have anything 
to do with the origin of such diseases 
as Prof. Cook named, leaving out foul 
brood, which is not a disease—no more 
so than cases of poisoning, or the fer- 
menting of «cider and sweet liquids.” 
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A fetus, while growing in the womb, 
may die—have occasiona}ly died—yet 
the mother have no symptoms of dis- 
ease. So with foul brood—-the organic 
composition of bee-brood is radically 
different, in a chemical sense, from 
imago bees. Hence the poison—putrid 
fermentation—cannot act on matured 
organism while life exists. The mo- 
ment life is extinct, the spores in the 
tissues begin to ply their role—hatch 
into microbes and multiply with as- 
tonishing rapidity, providing a warm 
temperature is present. All bodies 
will retain form and never change 
even after death, except for bacteria. 

Whenever lesion of tissue occurs, 
food is generated for micro-organisms, 
and then the spores hatch into the 
forms that grow, multiply and feed on 
the diseased tissue. In eases of con- 
sumption, the tissue substance of some 
part of the lungs becomes ulcerated 
from some cause yet unknown, but 
usually preceded by symptoms of 
weakened vitality—symptoms which 
cannot be ascribed to germs. 

Some years ago a microscopist dis- 
covered bacteria in the lungs of one 
who died with consumption. Straight- 
way the finding was hailed to be the 
‘‘unveiling” of a hitherto unfathom- 
able mystery, but as yet no noise has 
been heard, as would be in the event a 
sword” had been **revealed” that 
defends people from such diseases as 
Prof. Cook named ; and since that dis- 
covery, the disciples of Prof. Cook’s 
doctrine—I do not name him the 
father—claim that bacteria, in some 
form, directly and independently origi- 
nate diseases. 

With all due respect for Prof. Cook 
as an eminent scientist pertaining to 
the special branches that he is quali- 
fied to teach, I beg leave to question 
some of the doctrine which he advo- 
cated. I suppose Prof. Cook lays no 
claim to the profession of Pathologist, 
yet his Bulletin smacks of pathology, 
norology, and etiology—especially the 
latter. If Prof. C. is really competent 
to teach these sciences, it is very 
strange that he groups epidemic with 
endemic diseases, and includes non- 
contagious diseases into one and the 
same class, even including foul brood. 
It is not, as Prof. C. well knows, ad- 
mitted by a majority of medical scien- 
tists, that consumption is the «« result” 
of spores or microbes, nor is it ad- 
mitted that the disease is contagious 
or transferable, except by inoculation. 


Long ago Pasteur claimed that 
micro-organisms were the germ of 
splenic fever, and of late some refer 
the origin of epidemic diseases to the 
presence of germs. The recent re- 
searches of the eminent French biolo- 
gists—M. M. Apostoli and Laquerriere 
—will prove to be a great medical dis- 











covery, perhaps (?). They claim that 
the antiseptic and destructive effects 
of a constant galvanic current on dis- 
ease-producing germs and microbes, 
is adapted to the treatment of maladies 
in which no drug can kill or remove 
the parasite. Perhaps electrogalvan- 
ism is the **sword” that lays them 
low. 

If Prof. Cook can unveil the ‘ mys- 
teries ’ and reveal a sword that lays 
them low, he would be crowned the 
peer of William Harvey, who, in 1628, 
discovered the circulation of the blood; 
and the former would have a niche in 
history on a plane with the latter. 

It is no ** mystery ” of the time nor 
of late, but it is a well known fact that 
animate organisms are universally dif- 
fused over every part of the globe. 
Organic beings are found in the interior 
of the earth. Excavations, sunken 
deep shafts have revealed their forms, 
likewise, the smallest fossil organisms 
from subterranean strata many fathoms 
deep. Not-only do lakes and inland 
seas abound with life, but, also, from 
unknown depths, in volcanic districts, 
arise thermal springs which contain 
living insects. Indeed, the atmosphere 
is charged with «‘tiny” spores. Were 
we endowed with a microscopic eye, 
we might see myriads of ethereal voy- 
agers ‘‘on dress parade,” wafted by 
on the breeze, as we now behold drift- 
ing clouds of aqueous vapor. Prof. 
Cook mentions : 

The forms that live on live animals and 
tissues, just as truly produce decomposition, 
disorganize the tissues, and this disease may 
be death, Such are the microbes that produce 
cholera, consumption (!) and diphtheria 
among people, and foul brood among 8. 

Mark, he has it that the same forms 
—same form of bacteria—that live on 
live animals and tissues (even the skin 
is tissues) produce each of the named 
diseases. If his assertions are correct, 
one form of germs do all the harm,and 
they are ever present—* live on live 
animals and tissues.” Prof. Cook fails 
to inform how it is that these «forms 
live” dormant on animals and _ tissues. 
and at a time, which they keep secret, 
start cholera, consumption, ete. Do 
these forms get mad, and, if desper- 
ately mad, size up Asiatic cholera? 
Certainly the Asiatic forms” go in 
hugely livelier than the consumption 
‘‘forms.” This is one of the ‘ mys- 
teries” that science hath not ‘ un- 
veiled.” 

Concerning Asiatic cholera, the true 
pathology of the disease, or group of 
diseases, is by no means settled by 
medical scientists. The pathology of 
this affection comprises three divisions, 
viz : a, its morbid anatomy ; 4, its bac- 
teriology ; c, its chemistry. A case of 
summer complaint in America presents 
symptoms on the part of the bowels, 
on the part of the circulation, of the 
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respiration, the kidneys, the skin, and! Exchange of August, 1882). I here | 








Prof. Cook does not broach the sub- 
the nervous center,like Asiatic cholera, quote extracts from one of my com- ject of the origin of foul brood, and, so 


and practitioners find the different | munications, under date of 1882 : far asI know, Mr. Cheshire ignores 
| the subject. None of the authors of 


phases of the disease are legion. ‘ as ‘ a | 
. ete $ soon as life is extinct, spontaneous fer- 2@ ce atte ss rei] ” " 
The summer cholera in Asia is gen-| mentation ensues, followed by changes of | e-books attempt to ‘‘unve il” the 


erally more acute than summer com- 
plaint here. The bowel symptoms are 
usually the most prominent. It does 
not seem rational to call a relatively 
mild case of summer diarrhea, and to 
call another cholera infantum, which 
has the same symptoms, and only the 
same symptoms as the former, but in a 
much more aggravated form. 


The etiological consideration of these 
diseases, Prof. C. wholly ascribes to 
micro-organisms, but he does not offer 
any evidence or authority as corrobora- 
tive of his naked assertion based on 
his fancy alone. 

From what I have learned concern- 
ing these diseases, I will, without fear 
of contradiction, record the well 
known fact that it has not yet been 
shown that any of the forms of suntmer 
cholera are due to the action of a 
specific micro-organism multiplying in 
the blood or tissues. There certainly 
are bacteria in great plenty in the in- 
testinal: canal—the organisms which 
induce fermentations everywhere, 
whenever chemical elements combine 
in a way to favor their action. Chemi- 
cal substances alone can produce all 
of the symptoms of cholera and other 
disease. 

Every stool from a case of cholera 
or summer complaint is a fermenting 
mass. How do we know this? Be- 
cause, in the first place, we have in 
the stool (or the chyme that precedes 
it) the materials to maintain fermenta- 
tion; second, we have the micro- 
organisms to induce fermentation ; 
third, we have the proper conditions 
of heat and moisture in the intestine 
to facilitate the fermentation; and, 
lastly, we have the results of the fer- 
mentation—the putrid products, and 
the sour-smelling, fatty acids. 


I have thus followed Prof. Cook by 
way of review of his essay, which pur- 
ports to be a Bulletin relating to Foul 
Brood. Right here I inquire, what re- 
lation do the diseases hold to foul 
brood ? That which is known as foul 
brood was named by German bee- 
keepers. Prey saw the larve in the 
colony rot, become a putrid mass, and 
they called it «+ foul brood ;” and they 
saw cases somewhat unlike (different 
stages), and they fancied that there 
are two kinds—the moist and the dry. 
Father Langstroth in his best of any 
of the bee-books, treats of foul brood 
learnedly at the time. Since then the 
‘‘mystery” has been unveiled, and 
swords were at hand to lay the de- 
stroyer low. Iwas the first who an- 


anounced that foul brood was the re- 
sult of bacteria (see the Bee-Keepers’ 





properties in the substance that formed the 
animate tissues arrising from new combina- 
tions of their principles. The fermenting 
process, called decouapesing, rotting, is de- 
pendent upon certain conditions—a high tem- 
perature and moisture—sufficient moisture to 
act as a menstrym aids the process that 
develops or leads # generating the sowalled 
foul-brood virus, which acts asadeadly poison 
on living tissues of the same organic matter— 
= ut does not act on tissues of imago 
es. 

In all cases where the fermenting process 
has been complete, decomposition ensues, and 
the sphacelus larve is true ngrene, every 
yom of which will, like leaven, take root 

y inoculation in healthy brood, and, like 
gangrene, spreads through to all the live 
tissues of the samg organism—animate larve. 
lf the fermentat™n of dead brood has pro- 
ceeded rapidly, and reached a certain stage of 
change through evolution, it is putrefactive— 
foul brood—emitting a putredinous stench. 
Chilled brood may appear putrid to an inex- 
nr a observ when the fermentation 

ad not been such #8 is requisite to. generate 
true “foul” or fermentive virus p@culiar in 
its properties as brood virus. 

o x 

Prof. Cook mentiofs that, ‘ All of 
these (micro-organisms) cause decom- 
position of the material on which they 
work. The substances that arise in 
this decomposition either go to nourish 
the microbes, or are given off as ex- 
creta, just as we excrete carbonic acid 
in our life economy.” Does he enter- 
tain the ideaand aim to have us un- 
derstand that decomposing substances 
afford food for microbes? Or are we 
taught by him that the ‘substances 
that arise” are given off as excreta— 
which ? 

He further mentions: ‘*Thus in 
sweet liquids these (bacteria) cause 
fermentation, as when cider changes 
to alcohol, and then to vinegar (acid 
fermentation). In meat and other 
dead animal tissues they cause putre- 
faction. Rot, then, is simply the feed- 
ing of countless millions of these micro- 


organisms on the decaying tissue.” 


That last sentence is strictly correct, 
and foul brood is simply rot—but when 
did Prof. Cook learn the fact? If I 
correctly read the first edition of his 
treatise on bees, he did not ‘ unveil” 
any of the ‘ mysteries” concerning 
foul brood. It is less than one decade 
since I advanced the theory and claim 
that so-called foul brood is a fermen- 
tative bacteria rotting, and under cer- 
tain circumstances originates sponta- 
heously in foul brood. At the appear- 
anee of my communications they were 
even ridiculed. One of my essays was 
read in convention in 1882-83, and 
Mr. D. A. Jones, of Canada, remarked: 
««[ doubt foul brood being a germ dis- 
ease.” Such was the opinion generally 
up to that time. Later on, that emi- 
nent scientist, Mr. Cheshire, of Eng- 
land, began his researches in scientific 
bee-culture, and has educated the 


world so that now doubts are not en-| 
'which the poisonous matter was when 


tertained on that point. 





supposed mysteries of the origin of 
foul brood. Certain correspondents 
have mentioned that foul brood some- 
times originates in colonies. They 
were cognizant of the fact, but they 
did not ascribe the factor or cause to 
the real source. - A veteran and expert 
New York bee-keeper attributed the 
cause of foul brood originating, as it 
had in some of his colonies, to the 
brood being fed fermenting honey. 

One very overweening scribe, who 
writes about everything of which he is 
uninformed,mentions this: ‘‘The origin 
of foul brood is in obscurity—there are 
two kinds—the moist and the dry; it 
is probable that it isimported in honey 
from the India Islands.” The potato- 
bug certainly came from the Western 
regions—that is well known ; but no- 
body knows that foul brood ever was 
imported, though perhaps it has been 
exported. History informs us that 
foul brood existed as a scourge in the 
palmy days of Aristotle. 

The scribe alluded to, though inde- 
fatigable, has not *‘unveiled” one of 
the mysteries concerning bees or bee- 
keeping—yet he pompously ridiculed 
my essay on foul brood ! 

The changes that fermentation pro- 
duces are mysterious and wonderful. 
It develops several different organic 
substances in passing through different 
stages, defined by authors as vinus, 
acetic and putrefactive, and the term 
is applied to other processes of change, 
asthe panary fermentation or rising 
of bread. Vinus fermentation does not 
generate poison, but acetous (which 
follows vinus: and terminates in the 
production of alcohol) is poisonous in 
the latter stage, especially so when 
transformed into ether and chloroform. 

Besides the fermentation of vegeta- 
ble substances caused by fungoid or 
spores, there is putrid fermentation of 
animal—animate tissues—the process 
of change beginning the instant vitality 
ceases to exist, even though only a 
small part of the whole tissues of the 
body be involved, as in cases of gan- 
grene or mortification. After dissolu- 
tion of the whale body, putrefaction 
begins, followed by “ rot.” 

Knowing these facts, it is reasonable 
grounds for the belief—for the con- 
clusion—that it is probable that the 
honey-bee larve are not only liable to 
putrid fermentation, but that larve, 
under circumstances that favor fer- 
mentative action, do proceed to pois- 
onous rot—real virus, which, in case 
the poison touches live tissues of the 
same organic structure as that from 
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alive, 
pox virus, and the whole body or mass 
becomes putrid by the ~ putrifying 
germs attacking all brood adjacent. 

I trust that I have thus made myself 
understood ; that is, l have aimed to 
explain how it is a fact that foul brood 
is liable and does occasionally origi- 
nate in a colony. How do I know 
such to be a fact? Because I have 
proved the fact by experiment. My 
limits will not allow me to give it in 
detail here, but I will do se in a future 
Issue. 


Richford, N. Y. 


——> 


LOCATING HIVES. 


Placing the Hives so that the 
Bees Mark their Location. 











Written for the National Stockman 
BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 





It is supposed by some that when 
the bees are put from the cellar, each 
colony must occupy the exact position 
or stand that it did the summer and 
fall previous, or else many bees will be 
lost by going back to their former 
location. 

All who are at all familiar with the 
bees, know that the young bee when it 
comes‘out of the hive for the first time 
marks its location by turning its head 
towards the hive upon taking wing, 
when it commences to fly in front of 
the hive in circles, each circle growing 
larger as it goes further from the hive, 
until it is lost from sight. In this way 
the exact spot of “home” is located, 
after which no more precaution needs 
to be taken by the bee, for it seems to 
remember ever afterward where 
home is. For this reasoh it leaves the 
hive at all subsequent times in a direct 
line of flight, never looking at the hive 
at all, so that if the hive is afterward 
carried to a new location, the bees do 
not seem to know it (unless carried 
two or more miles away), but sally 
forth only to return to the exact spot 
where they first marked their home, 
there to die homeless wanderers. 

Now while, as a rule, this is per- 
fectly true, no matter whether the hive 
is moved at night or in the day-time, 
yet I find that there are two exceptions, 
one of which is in the case of a swarm, 
and the other is the first flight in the 
spring. While the bees seem to know 
where their old location was, so that 
the swarm, or bees in the spring, can 
return if they desire to, still a swarm 
does not so desire except from the loss 
of the queen, nor do bees in the spring, 
if put out in the manner about to be 
described; hence in putting out, I 
always place the hive where I wish it 
to stand, thus avoiding much incon- 
venience and extra work. 





inoculates—as truly as small- 





When I get ready to put the bees 
from the cellar, | first light the smoker 
and proceed with it and a spring 
wheelbarrow to the cellar-door, at 
which place both are left, when I go 
in and bring out one of the colonies 
and place it on the barrow. As soon 
as this is done I puff a little smoke in 
at the entrance of the hive, so as to 
keep the bees from rQnning out and 
stinging me, which they are sure to do 
if no precaution is taken; and of all 
the bees to sting, those which are sud- 
denly awakened from a long winter 
nap are the worst. 


Again, all such bees as get out be- 
fore the hive is placed gpon its stand 
are lost, as they mark their location 
where they leave the hive, and so 
never find it again. Also the smoking 
causes them to be sloyer about coming 
out, so ghat petadirge and confu- 
sion are avoided. As soon as the 
smoke is puffed 4nto the hive, the cellar 
door is shut, so as not to raise the tem- 
perature, and thus arouse the bees in- 
side, when the hive is wheeled to 
where it is to stand during the summer, 
the entrance adjusted, and the cover 
put on. 

In putting out, they are not all taken 
out at once, but I put out from 10 to 
15 -in the morning, scattering them 
well over the yard, and then as many 
more at night, placing these last put 
out around among those put out in the 
morning, and thus all mixing is 
avoided. I begin putting out about 4 
o'clock in the afternoon, so that the 
bees can get through flying before sun- 
set; and of course it is understood 
that the bees are only putout on pleas- 
ant days, with the mereury at 50° or 
above in the shade. In this way I con- 
tinue on pleasant days until all are out. 


After putting out it sometimes hap- 
pens (especially if the weather is very 
warm) that the fif8t put out will com- 
mence to rob or earty-off the stores of 
those put out last, which are so busy 
with their cleansing flight that they do 
not seem to notice robbers. Robbing 
is not always confined to such colonies, 
but all weak colonies, whether win- 
tered in the cellar or otherwise, are 
subject to be attacked in the spring, 
and I know of no one thing in bee- 
keeping that is more vexatious to the 
apiarist than robbing. 

While to the experienced eye rob- 
ber-bees are easily distinguished, yet 
those just starting out in bee-keeping 
are often perplexed to know whether 
their bees are being robbed or not, as 
young bees at play often resemble rob- 
bers. I know of but one sure way for 
inexperienced persons to tell when a 
colony of bees is being robbed, and 
that is by killing two or three of the 
suspected bees and dissecting them, so 
as to expose the honey-sac. If this 
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sac is empty there is nothing wrong, 
but if you find a bee leaving a hive 
with its sac filled with honey, rest 
assured that robbing is going on, for 
bees in a normal condition should be 
always conveying honey to the hive, 
not from it. 

To prevent robbing as far as pos- 
sible, close the entrance to the weakest 
colonies, so that but one bee can pass 
ata time, and allow not over two 
inches in length of entrance to the 
strongest. If robbing has actually 
started, close the entrance so that only 
one bee can enter the hive at a time, 
leaving it thus until evening,so as little 
of the honey will be carried off as pos- 
sible; and after all is quiet at night, 
carry the robbed colony to the cellar, 
leaving it there for a few days, until 
the bees forget the place, or are en- 
gaged in getting nectar from the now 
opening flowers, when the colony is to 
be returned to its former location. 
After trying all plans for the stopping 
of robbing, I much prefer this to any 
other. 

Borodino, N. Y. 


CLOVER HONEY. 


Season and Condition of 
the Bees in Iowa. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY FRANK COVERDALE. 


We have just passed through the 
white clover honey harvest, and it has 
proved to be almost a failure, there 
being ng honey from clover. Bees, as 
a rule, last fall, were put into winter 
quarters heavy in stores, and came out 
of the cellar in good condition, and, in 
fact, those wintered on the summer 
stands were none behind, even when 
not protected. Brood-rearing went on 
finely—better progress in this direc- 
tion could not be wished for. 

Soft maple was first to bloom, and 
bees gathered a fair amount of pollen 
from it. Then the variety of willow 
that grows along the creeks and 
swampy places afforded a goodly 
amount of pollen. 


Next in rotation was the upland 
willow—a variety that some years ago 
was planted in great numbers; from 
this source enough honey was gath- 
ered to last until fruit-bloom, but the 
latter yielded scarcely enough to keep 
the bees in good condition. Dande- 
lion also afforded very little nectar : 
raspberry did better, and helped the 
bees a very little, and when clover 
came into bloom, rain was the order 
of every day during the most of its 
bloom, though the clover seemed to be 
full of nectar whenever the bees could 
get out. The weather was so warm 
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thus the main flow was soon over. 


But I do not wish to lay all the 
blame to the bad weather in June. 
One-third of my bees had plenty of 
honey to keep up rapid brood-rearing 
from spring until now, and these same 
colonies produced, this season, an 
average of 40 pounds of comb honey, 
and of extracted 66 pounds. Th® 
other two-thirds of my colonies, which 
were in a starving condition in the 
latter half of May, during which time 
they ceased to rear Much brood, thus 
reducing the colonies in numbers, 
rather than inereasing the same—this 
indeed is half the cause of the failure, 
for the latter did not, on an average, 
store 10 pounds of surplus honey from 
clover. Is it not plain enough to see, 
that had I fed the last colonies, and 
kept up brood-rearing, 1 might have 
had a fair crop of clover honey, de- 
spite the poor season ?_ Ten pounds of 
sugar per colony would have done the 
work, and if it should have made them 
as strong as the former, I would have 
20 pounds of honey, clear, for the 
labor of feeding, which, in an apiary 
of 100 eolonies, would have added 
$134 to the income from the bees ; that 
is, not counting one’s time or sections 
to hold the honey. This shows the 
great necessity of having rousing colo- 
nies for the honey harvest. 

Welton, Iowa, June 14, 1890. 


REVERSING. 


The Objects of Reversing the 
Brood-Combs Explained. 


Read at the Ohio State Convention 
BY CHALON FOWLS. 

My object in reversing the brood- 
combs, is to induce the bees to enter 
the sections more promptly, to prevent 
swarming by removing one of the 
causes of swarming, and to get the 
winter stores in part of the combs, in- 
stead of a little in all and not much in 
any. 

Some five or six years ago, in one of 
his articles, Mr. G. M. Doolittle made 
this assertion : ‘The greatest secret of 
getting comb honey is to get the sec- 
tions just as near to the brood as pos- 
sible; and any plan which allows of 
one or more inches of sealed honey 
between the sections, is certainly de- 
fective.” This was not disputed at the 
time, and has not been since to my 
knowledge. Assuming, then, that this 
is correct, it only remains for us to 
diseuss the best means of forcing the 
brood right up to the top of the brood- 
frames. 

Now the old plan of extracting from 
the brood-combs, for this purpose, as 





that vegetation was pushed right along; 
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everybody knows, is an entire failure. 
The plan of contracting the brood- 
chamber to 4 or 5 combs is successful, 
but involves the condition of having 
the brood-chamber narrower than the 


Frame No. 1—Top. 














super, and also involves leaving the 
brood-chamber without honey at the 
close of the season. This is a serious 
objection in my locality, as we seldom 
get much fall honey. 


Making the brood-chamber shallow, 
with the combs only 4 or 5 inches 
deep, I have tried with new swarms, 
and it works well; but there is still at 
least one objection—there is no room 
for winter stores. Besides, in my case, 
I have more than a thousand nice 
worker-combs in wired Langstroth 
frames, and I cannot afford to throw 
them aside; and if I produce comb 
honey, I must use them as brood- 
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No. 1—After Inversion. 


combs, and I must manage, in some 
way, to bring the brood to the top of 
the frames. This can be done by re- 
versing, and still use a full set of 
combs. 

Unlike the contracting method, the 
size of the brood-echamber does not 
need to be guaged by the fertility of 
the queen, but the combs oceupied by 
the queen will be solid with brood, and 
those which she does not oceupy, will 
be solid with honey. To illustrate 
with a new swarm hived on combs or 
comb foundation : 


In ten or twelve days the brood in 
the central combs will look something 
like engraving No. 1. If there is any 
capped honey above the brood in the 
central combs, it should be lightly 
mashed down with a knife or finger, 
and the combs reversed. The bees 
will, of course, remove the honey from 





this unnatural portion, giving the 
queen more room im the same comb, 
leaving the outside combs to be filled 
with honey. 

In nitfe or ten days more, the central 
combs will be found to be solid with 
brood, but they need to be reversed 
now (see engraving No. 2), so as to 
throw the larve and eggs above, and 
the sealed brood below, where the bees 
are not inclined to store honey, and 
the queen will fill the combs with eggs 
as fast as the bees hatch, so that in 
nine or ten days more, the capped 
brood is all replaced by eggs and 
larvee, when they are to be reversed 
again, and so on, as long as honey is 
coming in fast enough to crowd the 
queen. 

The object is to reverse often enough 
so as to never let any brood hatch in the 


Frame No, 2— Top. 
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top of the frame. This makes it im- 


possible for the bees to store 
honey there, excepting, as 


mentioned, in combs at the side. 


any 
before 


I do not advocate reversing shallow 
combs—say 5 or 6 inches in depth— 
but only claim that reversing is an im- 
portant aid in securing the best results 
in comb honey, with the majority of 
frames now in use—Langstroth size or 
deeper. 

As a preventive of swarming, re- 
versing succeeds just where the ex- 
tracting method failed, as it gives the 
queen more room, and the honey re- 
moved goes into the sections instead 
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No. /— After Inversion. 
of the extracted honey. Besides, the 
next honey gathered must go into the 
sections, instead of being crammed in 
around the brood. 
I commenced the use of reversible 
frames five years ag@ last spring, hiv- 
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ing 40 new swarms on them the first 
year, and I have gradually attached 
reversing corners to my old combs, so 
that they are nearly all reversible at 
present. Thus the conclusions that I 
have arrived at do not result from 
theory, but from practice. 
Oberlin, Ohio. 


PEACHES. 


Bees and Peaches—Their True 
Relations. 











Written for the Massachusetts Ploughman 
BY GEO. A. STOCKWELL. 

Fruit growers in different parts of 
the country declare periodically that 
bees destroy fruit, carry it away, and 
thus rob the owner. 

One man relates that he found two 
pears on a tree that were hollow, The 
bees had found an opening in the 
broken skin of the pear, and had car- 
ried away the flesh, leaving the skin, 
the pear hanging from the branch, and 
having the appearance of perfect fruit. 
Other pears were partly excavated. 

This may appear to be conclusive 
evidence against the bee—that the bee 
is a reckless forager, and a ruthless 
destroyer, but it is not conclusive evi- 
dence that the bee causes the fruit- 
grower much loss. Two whole pears! 
Two imperfect pears carried away by 
bees! Whatacalamity! Are not the 
bees entitled to two pears—two dozen 
pears—as a reward for labor that puts 
money in the fruit-growers’ pocket ? 
Possibly if there had been no bees, the 
yield of this orchard would have been 
less. The distribution of pollen by the 
bees increases the yield. This is an 
established fact. 

But why did the bees carry off those 
two pears, or why did they not carry 
all of them away? Because the bees 
found the door invitingly open, out of 
which came a delightful odor, and also 
a sweet syrup trickling over the thresh- 
old. Of course they went in! All 
that sweetness running to waste when 
honey in the field was scarce! Eagerly 
they worked their way in, and took it 
all, leaving only the skin and stem of 
the pear. The pears thus robbed are 
imperfect pears, and would be of no 
value, except for home consumption, 
and perhaps would serve little for any 
purpose, and hence the bee asa fruit 
robber does not interfere very much 
with the prosperity of the fruit-grower. 

A sound pear, plum, or peach has no 
more attraction for a bee than a piece 
of wood or stone. When the skin 
breaks, by which most fruit is made 
unfit for market, then the bee helps 
itself. While bees may carry away 
any sweet substance in liquid form 
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rapidly, yet they can remove only a 
half drop ata time. Mrs. A., living 
near 16 colonies of bees began to make 
peach preserves one morning, and 
thoughtlessly invited the bees by 
throwing the peach-parings in an ad- 
joining field. The bees came, but 
were not satisfied with parings when 
there was something«better in the 
house. They entered through two 
open windows, and the picnic began. 

A large milk-pan full of peaches and 
syrup stood on a table in the centre of 
the room. Mrs. A. was afraid of bees, 
and withdrew to another part of the 
house. The bees were not driven out 
till two o’clock in the afternoon, when 
the owner of the bees was found. 
Although many thousands of bees were 
in the room about three hours, they 
had not been able to earry away all 
the syrup between the peaches in the’ 
pan. Of course the bees, if they had 
had time, would have carried away 
everything except the pan and the 
peach-pits. 

The same is true in a vineyard or an 
orchard. If the fruit ripe to bursting 
could remain indefinitely, the bees, if 
in sufficient force, would carry away 
all of it. The fruit has no attraction 
for bees until ripe enough for the juice 
to run, and not then unless the juice 
does run, And it will not run from 
sound fruit. When the fruit is ripe it 
is picked, and what the bees snatch in 
this short interval between ripening 
and picking, from unsound fruit, is not 
worth talking about. 


In a vineyard where grapes are 
grown for wine—where broken grapes 
are as good as any if placed at once in 
the press, the bees may take a few 
hundred or thousand halt drops, but 
as such broken grapes are gathered 
immediately, the total amount of the 
bees’ stealings is hardly a factor, prob- 
ably not equal to the amount of juice 
lost or wasted in going from the vine 
to the bottle. 

Some men live on imagination and 
exaggeration, the latter, perphaps un- 
intentional. In walking through a 
grapery, the owner seeing a dozen 
bees at work, exclaimed disconsolately, 
‘* The bees ruin the grapes! Not much 
use to raise grapes where there are 
bees!” Even grocers in cities com- 
plain that the bees carry off whole 
bunches of bananas, rob sugar barrels, 
and make free with a greatquan of 
confectionery. The grocer may lose a 
few half drops of syrup from his fruit 
displayed at the door, or from an 
empty molasses hogshead in his back 
yard. That’s all—such a trifling loss 
that only a prodigy in mathematics 
could compute the pro rata cost. To 
the enemy of bees, a bee is as formid- 
able and destructive as an ox in a 





crockery store. 











A sound pear was covered with 
honey and placed near the apiary. The 
honey was removed quickly, the pear 
‘‘ licked” dry, but the pear remained 
intact. If there had been a pin-hole 
break in the skin, only the skin and 
stem of the pear would have remained. 
Certainly the bees for the service they 
render, are entitled to a few half drops 
of syrup running to waste from fruit 
that has no market value. 

Providence, R.-I. 





EXPERIENCE. 
Bee-Keeping Mysteries —The 
Season in Iowa. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 
8. C. DIERDUFF. 





I have learned that there seems to 
be a good deal of suspense about bee- 
keeping, and until some one can prove 
himself a true prophet, there will still 
be some mysteries to contend with. I 
commenced four years ago with 2 col- 
onies, and secured a number of the 
very best bee books and periodicals, 
and can thank those for the informa- 
tion that I gathered I have multiplied 
my little apiary to 32 colonies of bees, 
besides giving my daughter 3 colonies, 
and my sister 4. I would say to all 
able correspondents, that a great deal 
of faith and confidence is placed in 
their experience. I, for one, the past 
spring, came nearly missing it, by fol- 
lowing their directions in this way : 

We do not always know what kind 
of stores our bees have, and we do not 
know what kind of a winter we will 
have. Our bees became very uneasy 
in February, and out they had to come, 
because I felt that they would wear 
themselves out.. So we placed them 
on the stands, and found some of them 
in a tolerably bad condition. All of 
my 26 colonies came out alive, but 2 
of them afterwards swarmed out, one 
having no honey, and the other no 
queen. 

I have had but 6 swarms this season. 
In May I put on surplus cases on all 
the strongest colonies, and they all 
went to work in them hicely. Only 
one of them swarmed, but for the last 
three weeks the hot, dry winds kept 
the bees from finishing the capping of 
their honey. 

This is a changeable climate. Last 





year, at this time, it was our best time 
for honey; now the flowers are nearly 
all dried up, but buckwheat is com- 
mencing to bloom. Last winter the 
bees did better out of the cellar. | 
believe we should put the bees in and 
out of the cellar aceording to the 





severity of the winters ; that is the way 
I did with mine, and some of my 
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neighbors had from 4 to 24 colonies 
when I commenced—some of them 
have none now. Some lost because 
they left them outin the severe win- 
ters; some left them in the granary— 
all died last winter. Some lost be- 
cause they left them inthe cellar too 
long. Ithink that we must be gov- 
erned by the changeable climate. The 
man that had 24 colonies has 42 now. 

My last year’s crop was a little over 
500 pounds; I sold it all at 12} cents 
per pound, and I could have sold that 
much more—all comb honey. 

Yale, Iowa, July 17, 1890. 
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CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 





1890. Time and place of meeting. 


Aug. 19.—Northern Illinois, at Harlem, Ills. 
D. A. Fuller, Sec., Cherry Valley, Ills. 


Aug. 29.—Haldimand, at South Cayuga, Ont. 
E. C. Campbell, Sec., Cayuga, Ont. 


Sept 10.—lIonia County, at Ionia, Mich. 
H. Smith, Sec., lonia, Mich. 


Oct. 29-31.—International American, at Keokuk, Ia. 
C. P. Dadant, Sec., Hamilton, Lils. 


Oct.—Missouri State, at Mexico, Mo. 
J. W. Rouse, Sec., Santa Fe, Mo. 


te have this table complete, 


Secretaris requested to forward full 
part the time and the place of 
each ting.—Tue Epiror. 


Hf 


International Bee-Association. 


PRESIDENT—-Hon. R. L. Taylor.. Lapeer, Mich. 
SECRETARY--C, P. Dadant...... Hamilton, Ills. 


‘ National Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


PRESIDENT—-James Heddon .. Dowagiac, Mich. 
SEC’y. AND MANAGER—T. G. Newman, Chicago. 
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White Honey Harvest Past. 


The season for white honey is past here 
(Grand river valley), and I do not think, 
after an examination of several hundred 
colonies, that they have exceeded 10 
pounds of comb honey per hive. The diffi- 
culty is too cold nights and not sufficient 
dew. We expect a fall crop, which is 
usually of quality here. 

HARMON SMITH. 

Ionia, Mich., July 17, 1890. 





Bee-Keeping on Long Island. 


The bees are doing well in this part of 
the mga (mine are the only ones 
around). y first swarm escaped and 
took up its abode in a Negro meeting- 
house; my last also joined them. My 8 
colonies built up exceedingly well, and I 
have hived 3 swarms from them, besides 2 
escaping, and making one small swarm go 
back. t makes a total of 6 colonies. 
The white clover flow was immense here, 
but I did not get any surplus, on account 
of swarming. The golden-rod flow will 
soon be here, and then I expect something 
sweet from the hives. 

The third swarm that issued from one of 
my hives, I made to re-enter the parent 
hive, first catching the queen and clipping 
her wing. I did this about 20 days ago, 





and have seen no increase in bees. !s that 
queen all right,or should she be superseded, 
and how, as I have only box-hives, which 
are accessible only by the flight entrance, 
and the entrance to the surplus chamber ? 
The holes are round, and about one inch in 
diameteg What is to bedone ¢ 

How is it that some people recommend 
Lizzie Cotton, while others run her down ? 
The letter I forwarded from one of the men 
who gives his testimonial in her circular, 
praises her “ sky high.” 

O. R. Hawkins. 
Bellport, N. Y., July 15, 1890. 


[We cannot answer the question about 
Mrs. Cotton. We hope she has had enough 
experience now to deal squarely with her 
customers. The many complaints hereto- 
fore registered show that she did not do so 
then.—Ep. | 


 ——eeer 


No Surplus Honey. 


There is absolutely no surplus honey in 
this part of Michigan as yet. Bees which 
have been neglected are dying of starva- 
tiun. Colonies are being depopulated fast. 
There was no swarming. 

(Rev.) Wm. ANDERSON. 

Imlay City, Mich., July 16, 1890. 
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Very Small White Honey Crop. 


The white honey harvest is closed here, 
and it will not exceed 10 pounds per col- 
ony. One hundred acres of Alsike utterly 
failed as a source of honey. There was 
plenty of bloom, but few swarms, and 
little honey. B. H. STanpisu. 

Evansville, Wis., July 19, 1890. 





Hoping for a Fall Crop. 


My bees are doing nothing. I have 101 
colonies now from 70, spring count, and 
have taken only 117 pounds of comb 
honey. Bees are mostly in chaff hives. 
Everything was drying up here, but a big 
thunder shower and heavy rainfall last 
night has given us all hope fora fall crop 
of honey. C. M. BurGess. 
Council Bluffs, lowa, July 19, 1898. 
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Poorest Season for Years. 


At this season we are looking for reports 
of the honey crop of the country. My 200 
colonies of bees have not yielded one pound 
of surplus honey yet. I have only about 8 
or 10 swarms, and no prospect of more. It 
is the poorest season for many years so far. 
Basswood bloom is nearly over, and no 
honey. We hope for acrop of fall honey. 
Farm crops are generally good. 

F Wicox. 

Mauston, Wis., July 21, 1890. 
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The Nameless Bee-Disease. 


Dear Epiror :—Please examine the bees 
which Isend you, and report the trouble 
and remedy,if any. They came from a 
young colony that issued on July 4, and 
worked finely for ten days building fine 
white combs in all the frames. About five 
days ago I noticed some bees hopping 
around, much like grasshoppers ; they were 
beautiful yellow bees, but I thought they 
were a little swollen; they would fly, or 
sometimes crawl out on the alighting- 
board, hop around a little, and now they 
are in a new hive, about 6 feet from the 
mother hive, and the same distance from a 
sister swarm that issued the third day 
after. There is nothing wrong with them. 





Now if there is any,danger of contagion, 
I will at once destroy them ; they are from 
a fine strain of Italians, which I got last 
spring. They are as fine a race of bees 
aslever saw. I enclose a few taken a 
little before death. . P! Jones. 
Renovo, Pa. 


By request, Prof. A. J. Cook examined 
the bees, and reports as follows concerning 
them : 


This is what is called the “‘ nameless bee 
disease.’’ Cheshire says it is caused by a 
bacillus, which he calls Bacillus Gatoni. | 
find evidence of bacilli in all the bees. What 
is very curious, all the bees have a thin 
honey stomach, stomach and intestines 
perfectly full of granulated honey or sugar, 
while there is no sign of pollen-grains. It 
is very rare to find such a condition at this 
season. The remedy is to change the 
queens. I would put a new queen in this 
colony, and the other queen, if I prized her, 
I would put in another colony, just to try 
her. Then if she did no better, kill her.— 
A. J. Coox. 





Only One-Fourth of a Crop. 


The honey crop will not be over one- 
fourth in this section this season. At this 
date the white honey must be all gathered. 
Where is the honey to come from if wet 
weather spoiledit? Must not the price be 
much higher than last season ? 

A. A. Harrison. 

McLain, Pa., July 22, 1890. 
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Chlorotorming Hees. 


My 12 colonies of bees are doing fairly 
well in the Langstroth hives. I[ have 13 
colonies in box-hives, which have stored no 
surplus honey at all, and would like to get 
rid of them. I do not knowof any way but 
to kill them in the fall, which I really hate 
to do, and were! able to attend to them, I 
would transfer them. Could I smother 
them with chloroform, so they would not 
come to life again? Would it injure the 
honey ? D. A. MONTAGUE. 

Buckingham, Ills., July 19, 1890. 


[The bees may very easily be killed by 
chloroform without injuring the honey in 
the least, as it evaporates very speedily.— 
Ep. | 





Light Crop ot White Honey. 


The white honey harvest is very light in 
this locality this season. T. 8S. Buu. 
Valparaiso, Ind., July 19, 1890. 


_ —~—— Pe 
No Honey in Cedar Valley. 


Our bees wintered well, had plenty of 
honey, bred up finely, and atthe first of 
June gave promise of a crop of honey ; 
but, alas, for expectations—the clover and 
basswood have gone by, and the bees will 
have to be fed, or starve, this winter ; 
there is no honey in the Cedar valley. 

Taos. Tracy. 

Nashua, Iowa, July 19, 1890. 


te 





Too Dry Weather for Bees. 


The bees did fairly well for two or three 
weeks, then it turned dry, and now it is 
just awfully dry. The late swarms will 
surely die if it does not rain soon. We had 
as fine a start in white clover as any one 
could wish to see, but, alas, it all dried up 

1. MANSPERGER 

Lewiston, Mo., July 19, 1890. 
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Filling the Sectiens Rapidly. 


The bees are filling the surplus sections 
ata + of rapid rate. The white clover is 
plentiful, and the farmers have sowed lots 
of buckwheat, so I look for a large honey- 
flow. My bees did their first swarming on 
June 25. Good weather favored us about 
June 16, and still continues. When it 
rained it was in the night, and the bees 
have lost no time. H. C. Farnum. 
Aristotle, N. Y., July 18, 1890. 
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No Large Honey Crop. 


The honey flow seems somewhat limited. 
There will not be a big crop this year. My 
bees swarmed not to exceed one-fifth, and 
new swarms will not store much surplus. 


A. Y. BaLpwin. 
De Kalb, Ills., July 21, 1890. 





Small Crop of Honey. 


Tbe honey crop is not going to be as 
large as I expected, and, as tae as I can see, 
it is so allover the county, on account of 
very bad weather the forepart of June, and 
a few days of extremely hot weather. 
C. SCHLIESMAYER. 
Pasadena, Calif., July 16, 1890. 





Dead Brood. 


My bees are in a very poor condition. 
The dead brood in the combs is of a yellow- 
ish and darker color. When they dry down 
at the bottom of the cells, the bees carry 
them out ; butsome do not dry down to 
the bottom—they make a thin scale about 
half way down. Occasionally there is one 
that is a little stringy. The disease would 
sometimes disappear, and in a few weeks it 
would re-appear. Will some one tell me 
what is wrong with them ? 

Orto F. SeMKeE. 

Harrison, Kans., July 23, 1890. 


{if it were the so-called foul brood fully 
developed, the offensive stench accompany- 
ing it would be unmistakablé, and the 
cappings would be sunken, and have a 
small hole in them. Phenol is the most 
reliable remedy for the early stages of foul 
brood. When it is fully developed, fire is 
the only thing to be recommended for the 
whole outfit—hives, frames, bees and all.— 
Ep. | 


-_——Se + 
No Honey in White Clover. 


The honey season is over in this locality 
(Western Pennsylvania), and, like many 
others, I have to say that it was a failure. 
About one-fourth of acrop of honey has 
been secured by those who managed their 
bees fairly well, and those who are not so 
well versed in bee-literature, much less, 
and some none at all; thatis,so far asI 
have heard, and I have made some inquiry. 
This all took place amidst a sea of white 
clover, too. I never saw so much white 
clover before in my life. The fields were 
white in every direction, and yet no sur- 
plus honey! Iassign two causes for the 
failure—first, there was no bloom until 
white clover came, and consequently the 
bees made no preparation to swarm until 
then, and it took place in the midst of the 
clover bloom ; and, second, there was no 
honey in the last part of the clover bloom. 
We never knew it to fail to secrete honey 
before in this locality. I am selling my 
honey at 20 cents per pound. I have tegted 
the bee-escape, and found it a success. I 
have invented one with a single bee-space 











and cones, that works just as well, and, I 

think, better. I consider the bee-escape a 

very good invention. Osman M’Carry. 
Washington Co., Pa., July 21, 1890. 
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HONEY AND BEESWAX MARKET. 


NEW YORK, July 7.—New Southern ex- 
tracted is arriving freely, but the quality is 
r, and prices are declining. e quote 
rom 60@65 cents per gallon, ew extracted 
orange blossom honey, 7@7% cents. New ex- 
tracted California white sage, 6@6%c. Cali- 
fornia light amber,54@5%c. Beeswax, scarce 

and firm at 29@30c. 

HILDRETH BROS. & SEGELKEN, 
28-30 West Broadway. 


KANSAS CITY, July 15.—The receipts of 
new comb honey are light, and demand equal 
to the receipts. One-pound white comb is sell- 
ing at 14@l5c. Very little demand for ex- 
tracted at present. eeswax, 25c. 

CLEMONS, MASON & CO., 
(Successors to Clemons, Cloon & Co.) 
Cor. 4th and Walnut Sts. 


CHICAGO, July 8.—Market is bare of honey 
of all kinds, both comb and extracted. New 
comb will bring 13c. A little fancy has been 
sold at 15c. Extracted from 6@8e. Weather 
is warm, but there is some demand. Beeswax, 
27@28e. * 

R. A. BURNETT, 161 8. Water St. 


MILWAUKEE, July 14.—The demand for 
honey is good for this season of the year. The 
pve of old crop is fair—equal to the de- 
mand, We can quote: White 1-lbs., choice, 
13@14c;_ medium white 1-lbs., 12@13c; dark 
1-lbs., good, 10@11c; white extracted in bar- 
rels and half barrels, 7@7%c; white extracted 
in kegs and tin cans, 7%@8e; dark, in barrels 
and kegs, 6@6%c. Beeswax, 28@30c. 

A. V. BISHOP, 142 W. Water St. 


DETROIT, July 8.—No new hone 
market, aad no desirable old is left. 
ted at 10@13c. 
27@28e. 


in the 
t is quo- 
Extracted, 7@8ce. Beeswax, 


M. H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 


KANSAS CITY, June 13.—Market cleaned 
up on old comb and extracted, and new crop 
of comb arriving. We quote: White 1-lbs., 
15c; dark, 11@12c; white 2-lbs., 12@13c; dark, 
10@l1le. Extracted, white, 6@7c; dark, 5c. 

HAMBLIN & BEARSS, 514 Walnut St. 


BOSTON, July 23.—Fancy 1-lbs., 16¢; 2-lbs., 
lic. Extracted, 8@9c. Honey sales are very 
slow. We have recently received a shipment 
from Michigan, of very fine stock, which is an 
ample supp, for us for the summer. 

BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 


CINCINNATI, July 9.—Demand is good for 
the new crop of extracted and comb honey. 
Judging by present arrivals, there has been ua 
good crop harvested. Extracted brings 5@8c. 
Comb honey, 12@15c for best white. Beeswax, 
in good demand at 24@26c on arrival. 

C. F. MUTH & SON, 
Corner Freeman & Central Aves. 


on 





A Nice Pocket Dictionary will be 
given as a premium for only ome mew 
subscriber to this JouRNAL, with $1.00. It 
is a splendid little Dictionary—just the 
right size for the pocket. Every school boy 
and school girl, as well as everybody else, 
should own and useit. Price, 25 cemts. 





Bee-Keeping tor Profit, by Dr. 
G. L. Tinker, is a new 50-page pamphlet, 
which details fully the author’s new system 
of bee-management in producing comb and 
extracted honey, and the construction of 
the hive best adapted to it—his “Nonpareil.” 
The book can be had at this office for 25c. 









en al tal ie Lal ie al a ie ah ta i i 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
BUSINESS MANAGER. 





Business Dotices. 


ee 





{38 Subscribers who do not receive their 
papers promptly, should notify us at once. 


{a Send us one new subscription, with 
$1.00, and we will present you with a nice 
Pocket Dictionary. 


(Ge Red Labels are nice for Pails which 

hold from 1 to 10 Ibs. of honey. Price $1.00 

r hundred, with name and address printed. 
ample free. 


(@ Calvert’s No. 1 Phenol, ed in 
Cheshire’s Pamphlet on pages f 17, as 
a cure for foul brood, can be ’ at 
this office at 25 cents per ounce, gy express. 


(as Send us two new subscea with 
$2.00, and we will present you with a 
‘* Globe” Bee-Veil for trouble. - (See 


the fuller notice in the advertising col- 
ummns.) 


(GS The date on the wrapper-label of thi 
paper indicates the end of the month to 
which you have paid. If that is past, please 
send us a dollar to advance that date another 
year. 


(Ge Please send us the names of your 
neighbors who keep bees, and we will send 
them sample copies of the Bre JouRNAL. 
Then please call upon them and get them to 
subscribe with you. 


(GS Any of the Political Dollar Weekly 
Newspapers will be clubbed with our Jour- 
NAL at $1.85 for the two; or with both our 
Home JourNAL and Bee Journat for $2.50 
for all three papers. 


(GS As there is another firm of ‘Newman 
& Son” in this city, our letters sometimes 

et mixed. Please write American Bee 
Scurnal on the corner of your envelopes to 
save confusion and delay. 


(Gs Systematic work in the Apiary will 
pay. Use the Apiary Register. Its cost is 
trifling. Prices: 


For 50 colonies (120 pages) ......... $1 00 
* 100 colonies (220 pages) .......... 1 25 
** 200 colonies (420 pages) .......... 1 50 


(ae When talking about Bees to your 
friend or neighbor, you will oblige us by 
commending the Bez JouRNAL to him, and 
taking his subscription to send with your 
renewal. For this work we will present you 
with a copy of the Convention Hand Book 
by mail, postpaid. It sells at 50 cents. 


(s" A “Binder” made especially for 


the AMERICAN BEE JounNnaL, and lettered 
in gold, makes a very convenient way of 
preserving the copies of the Ber JouRNAL 
as fast as they are received. We offer it, 
postpaid, for 60 cents ; or as a premium for 
two new subscriptions, with $2.00. It can 





not be mailed to Canada. 
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Uw edo Treating Da 


HOSPITAL REMEDIES. 


What are they? There is a new departure 
in the treatment of disease. It consists in 
the collection of the specifics used by noted 
specialists of Europe and America, and 
bringing them within the reach of all. For 
instance, the treatment pursued by special 
physicians who treat indigestion, stomach 
and liver troubles only, was obtained and 
prepared. The treatment of other physi- 
cians, celebrated for curing catarrh, was 
procured, and so on till these incomparable 
cures now include disease of the lungs, 
kidneys, female weakness, rheumatism and 
nervous debility. 

This new method of ‘‘ one remedy for one 


disease ” must appeal to the common-sense | 


of all sufferers, many of whom have experi- 
enced the ill effects, and rertiease realize 
the absurdity of the claims o 
Medicines which are guaranteed to cure 
every ill out of a single bottle, and the use 
of which, as statis prove, has ruined 
more than alcohol. A circular 
describing these new remedies is sent free 
on receipt of stamp to pay postage, by 
Hospital Remedy Company, Toronto, Can- 
ada, sole proprietors. 
51D26t imly. 
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QUEENS! QUEENS! QUEENS! 
By Return Mail, 


S FINE A LOT as was ever reared, at the 





following low rates—purity and safe 

arrival guaranteed : 
- a ere 
IR SR i a ae 1.00 
” Es +. vss ber cdupeane 9.00 
I hac setewne a0. cues cecdbede 75 
RI Rata occ cube cdsacicts 8.00 


Will state that these Queens are all reared 
from our best honey-gathering strains, in full 
colonies. We are one of the oldest and largest 
breeders in America. Give us a trial order. 


Address, 


W. W. CARY, - COLERAINE, MASS. 


rae Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Tin Pails for Honey. 


[ape Pails have full covers. and are excellent 
fur seiling Honey in the Home Market; and 
after the Honey granulates in them, it can be 
shipped anywhere with perfect safety. All sizes 
have a bail, or handle, and when empty are useful 
in every household. 


The engraving shows STRAIGAT 
TIN PAILS, of which there are 3 sizes, 
holding respectively 3, 5 and 10 Ibs. of 
Honey. Assorted Samples of the 3 
sizes will be sent by express for 40 cts. 
Ay In quantities, the prices are: 


Per doz. Per 100 
Gallon,. holds 10 Ibs.... 
allon, holds 5 Ibs.... 
uart, holds 3 lbs ....... 


The second engraving represents 
THK TAPERING TIN PAILS— 
made heavier and strynger than 
those with straight sides. The 
covers are deeper, and the top- 
tas of the Pail is doubled over, 
making it smooth and convenient 
tohandle. Of the Tapering Pails 
there are five sizes, viz: 1-ib., 4-lb., 
7-lb., 13-Ib., and 25-1 








b. Assorted 
Samples of these will’ be shipped 
by exp for 75 cents. In quantities, the prices 
are as follows: 
Tohboeld 1-ib, 4-lbs. 7-lbs. 13-lbs. 25-Ibs. 


Per dozen, $ .75....$1.25.... 5O....8 2.00....8 3.2% 
Per 100, a ae 8 bn. nae +33 
THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 

246 East Madison Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


Patent | 











CANADIAN QUEENS ! 


GIVE THEM A TRIAL. 

Each. Per Three. Per % Doz. 
Italians, Virgin........ $8 .40....$1.00....8 1.75 
% Untested..... 700 ...'2.75:... 5.00 
=e Tested .”..... 1.50.... 3.75.... 7.00 
* Select Tested, 2.00.... 6.00. 10.00 

Address, R. F, HOLTERMANN, 
27A8t ROMNEY, Kent Co., ONT. 








Folding Paste-Board Box 


FOR COMB HONEY. 


| [T HOLDS A SECTION of Comb Honey, 
preserving it from dust and dirt in a Store, 
| and the “‘red-tape” handle makes it convenient 
| for the purchaser to carry it home. 

The label shown on the Box, is our “ No. 5 
Gummed Label,” but any of the Gummed 
Labels can be put on them, by the honey- 
producer. 








We can furnish these Folding Boxes for one- 
pound Sections, 44x4, for $1.00 per 100, or 
$8.50 per 1,000, by express. The name and 
address of the honey-producer will pe printed 
on 1,000 or less, for 75 cents extra. 


A Job Lot of Folding Boxes, which will 
hold Sections 5x5 inches, or less, will be sold 
at only 80 cents per 100. ORDER EARLY 
to get these, as the supply is limited. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 
246 East Madison Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 
FOR SALE—Tested, 


5) CHOICE QUEEN $1.10 —3 for 83.00. 


Untested, 70 cts. each—3 for $2.00. Also Bee- 
Keepers’ Supplies, &e. Circular FREE. 
26Atf JNO. NEBEL & SON, High Hill, Mo. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


(ilass + Pails + for = Honey 


MEY are made of the 

best quality of clear, 
flint glass, with a bail and 
& metal top and cover 
When filled with honey. 
they are very attractive 
in appearance. They can 
be used for household 
Purposes by consumers, 
after the honey is removed 
—or they can be returned 
to and re-filled by the 
apiarist. 


Prices are as follows: 
To hold 1 pound of honey per dozen. ....$1.60 
* 2 pounds : :% -.«- 2.00 
ithe 


. “ 











og 2.50 


THOMAS GG. NEWMAN & SON, 
246 East Medison Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 





BEE JOURNAL. 


_+>+Bighth+ Edition Just # Published» 


New and Revised Edition 


BEES ~ HONEY, 


Management of the Apiary 
FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT 


—BY— 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


Editor of the American Bee Journal. 





This edition has been largely re-written, 
thoroughly revised, and is * fully up with the 
| times’’ in all the improvements and inventions 
in this rapidly-deve oping | yursuit,and presents 
the apiarist with everything that can aid in 
the suecessful management of an apiary, and 
at the same time produce the most honey in 
an attractive condition. It contains 
pages and 2465 illustrations—is beautifull 
rinted in the highest style of the art, a 
und in cloth, gold lettered. Price, $1.00— 
postpaid. 
LIBERAL Discount to dealers, by the-dozen 
or hundred. 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 
246 East Madison Street, - CHICAGO, TLL, 


™ This new edition of our Begs anp 
Honey will be givenas a Premium for only 
three new subscribers, with $3.00; 
or clubbed with the this JourNa. for $1.75. 


British Bee Journal 


AND BEE-KEEPERS’ ADVISER, 

S published every week, at Gs. 6d. 

anoum. It contains the very best p 

information for the apiarist. It is edited 

Thomas Wm. Cowan, F.G.S8., F.R.M.S., ete., 

published by John Huckle, King’s Lang 
Herts, Engiand 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


HAS NO SAG IN BROOD FRAMES. 


THIN FLAT BOTTOM FOUNDATION 


Has no Fish-bone in Surplus Honey. 
- Being the cleanest is usually worked 
the quickest of any Foundation made. 


J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers. 
Sprout Brook, Montgomery Co., N. Y. 


f 
Mention the American Bee Journal 
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“PRACTICAL TURKEY RAISING’ 
By Fanny Field. This book tells all 
about tarkey raising, from the setting 
= of the eggs to the maturity of the young 
turks. if you follow the directions in 
this book yon. need not lore a bird. 

: © Fanny Field has ha’ more experience 
and sucereds hetrer im raising turkeys than any other 
person in America, She ciears hundre‘s of dollars 
yearly on them, and wil: tell yon how she does it. Price, 
23 cente, Stammeataken, Adirrce : 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 
246 East Madison Street, - CHICAGO, ILLS 


\yoe of Masonry? Family Magazine. 


Three yeare'a Paper and twenty-five « Maga- 
zine. Now unexcelled, Contaius fine Portraits 
and Illustrations, and a great variety of ariicles, 
stories and poems for Freemasons and their fam- 
ilies; also Kasterm Star, Masonic Gleaniags and 
Editorial Departments. Price per year, $3.00. 
JOHN Wy. BROWN, Editor and Publisher, 
182 & 184 8. Clark Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


TESTED AND WARRANTED ITALIAN 
vi JY QUEENS, 90 cts. each. Untested 
| (young laying) Italian Queens, 60c each. Can 
| send by return mail. Address, Orro KLELNOWw, 
No. 150 Military Ave., Detroit, Mich. 31Alt 

















Mention the American Bee Journal. 
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HONEY BOXES fi 


A FOLDING PAPER BOX 


——FOR—— 





PROTECTING SECTIONS OF HONEY. 





For Shippers and Retailers. 





All boxes printed with your Business Card on 
front if desired. 


Samples and Prices on application. 


MUNSON & CoO., 


soaist NeW Haven, Conn. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


PATENTS! 


ATENTS, Caveats, and Trade-Marks pro- | 

cured, Rejected Applications Revived and | 
Prosecuted. All business before the U. S 

Patent Office pomesy attended bed for | 

erate fees, and no charge made u Patent 

is secured. Send for ** INVENTOR’S UIDE.’’ 

FRANKLIN H. HOUGH, 

310tf WASHINGTON. D.C. | 

Mention th: American Bee Journal. 

} 

| 

| 

| 
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J. FORNCROOK & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


“BOSS” ONE-PIECE SECTIONS, 
[<> -—= 


Wik furnish you, the coming season, ONE 
CE SECTIONS, yt on both sides 
—as ooo as the cheapest, and better than the best. 
rite for prices. 
atertown, Wis., Jan. 1, 1890. 1Cly 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Barnes’ Foot-Power Machinery, 


Read whatJ.I. PARENT, of 
CHARLTON, N.Y.,says— “We 
cut with one of your Com- 
bined Mach ast winter 
50 chaff hives w me ny J cap, 
100 honey-racks, 500 broad 








ae 2,000 htoney-boxes 
and a at deal of other 
work. This. winter we have 
double the amount of bee- 
hives, etc., to make and we 

expect sodot it with this Saw. 
It will do all zou on nag will.” 
Catalogue and ~ List 
Free. Address, W. F. & JOHN fr ag 

45Ctf No. 196 Ruby 8t., Rockford, 111. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


THE “REVIEW.’’ 


SOME OF THE TOPICS [Tf LAS DISCUSSED. 

**The Production of Comb Honey,’’ 
was the special topic of the April number, 

**Houi to Raise Extracted Honey,”’ 
was «liscussed in the May issue. 

“Comforts and Conveniences for 
the Apiary,” were named and described in June. 

“From the Hive to the Honey 
Market,” was the topic of the July issue. 

** Marketing,’’ Will be the Special 
topic of the August number. 

The “Review” is Published 
monthly, at 50 cts. a year. Send for samples 
(free) and see if you can afford to be without it. 

Address Bee-Keepers’ Review, 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON, Ed. & Prop Flint, Mich. 








Ania hates hele TA 
= 4.23 


ALL PHYSICIANS AGREE itic%: ATP fn thelr owes a 


¥ Malaria, Dyspepsia, Liver Comp’ 


~ moment’s notice. 


ub ished box, Jin. high, 8 deep and 8 wide, Ali the inte: 10F parteare mckel- 
Ww plated and finished in the very best s yle. It gives five different cur- 





mild Electrical current w ill qage the 

well and tired, as to the inv oar eo es oa 

who find night their worst time to rest, ELECHAGLTY will surely re- 

peve and in thousands of cases permanently cure any of the Giscuses: 
Paralysis, Sciatica, Nervousness, Neuralgia, nay to ot Voice, Astu 


ee 


ie 





= 
ee 


, Consti patton 
the Kidneys, Female Complatnte, Seminal ealcness, Impotence, eee 
Hydrocele, Exhausted Vitality, resulting from ignorance, Overtaxation, untit- 
ting the victim for work, business, or the social and otver relations 
of mankind. The Battery is always ready, aud can be used at a 


By all means use the WILLIAMS’ DIAL or PERFECTION BATTERY. 
The Dial Battery is euclosed ina beaut ally polished mahogany fin- 


Se OS 


rents. The strength is regulated by sie Dial; this shows the quanti 
of electricity you take. The Battery cannot get out of order, and 
is Bal fer to cause injury in an ‘the regular price of the 
ttery is Twelve Dollars (® $12.00). > but to introduce it, we will, 
for the next 90 doys, fill orders for — aglendia machine at the 
wholesale ae 
OUR PERFECTION "BATTERY, 
standing 6 inches high, 51-2 deep by 512 
wide, isa marvel in beauty and finish, and 
hm the thoroughly reliabie. It gives five differ- 
entcurrents. Price, Five Do 
Our Ly are tor rely 
: an: rt o rr, country, © 
Seiya ES 
ceipt o1 e r subject to eit ¢xamination ot Express P-~.ng BS your 
family physician, if you so desire. Send money b i 
bank draft. uU 


order, or NI TED Aree BATTERY. AGI AGENCY 
177 & t, Brooklyn, N.Y 


—23Ctf WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THiS JOURNA 








FOR TRUE-BLOOD CARNIOLANS 


EE our Advertisement in July 5th Num- 
ber of this Paper—page 462. 
J. B. MASON & SON 
S1Ate MECHANIC FALLS, ME. 


‘BE a U. PP L Fi E S- , Mention the American Bee Journal. 
bree) CLEANS: cue | DAVIS’ PATENT HONEY CARRIAGE 


Revolving Comb Hanger, 








oe 


IRCULAR Saw, Iron Frame, Steel Shafts, 


Tool Box and Recording Desk, Combined. 
Price, Complete, $18.00. 





Hand and Foot-Power 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
246 East Madison Street, - CHICAGO, ILLS 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 





AYSNIHOVIA 





and Arbor’s Machine-Cut Gears. Iron 








‘¥INGRAVERS © iting : 
eras 


Soeies pert -“ a le og and R DE Of this Journal who 

[ina Foon r CO.. BA write to any of our 

» “6 ied " + oes 1 

21013t 75 Lenox Street, BOSTON, MASS. advertisers, either in 
ordering, or asking about the Goods 
offered, will please state that they saw 


the Advertisement in this paper. 


ove jaw N a, FFALIAN QUEENS by 
tram — ( RETURN MAIL. See last 
week's — for prices. 


dress, 
29Dtf JAS, F. WOOD, North Prescott, Mass. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 














MONRO® Sats Established 1878. 


MO 





S ENGRAVERS Tos &sueeuies - | SMITH & SMITH, 








23Ctf Mention the American Bee Journal 


HEAD - QUARTERS IN THE SOUTH. aac 
BEE HIVES, &C. |BEE-KEEPERS’ NUPPLIES, 


Early Nuclei & Italian Queens. 


@ Tenth annual Catalogue now ready. KENTON, OHIO. 


PAUL L. VIALLON, Bayou Goulc. La. | Price List Free. 9Dly 





Mention the American Bee Journal. Mention the American Bee Journal. 








